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Fy, Wayne, indiana 


The Bridgeport Church as it now stands 


The Reverend Dcn Zock, Pastor 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Crawford 


Most instrumental in establishing the Bridgeport 
Church during the year of 1886. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


of 


The Beginning of the 
Bridgeport Church and Community 


by 


VERNA PERRILL TODD 


This sketch was given on the occasion of the Golden Anniver- 
sary of the Methodist Church at Bridgeport, Kansas, October 7, 1962. 


Because of continued requests for the material, it has been 
thought best to place it in this form. It is authentic to my best 
knowledge, though others may or may not see matters in the same 
light. The parenthesis in Miss Robb’s letter were asides by me as 
I read. I have omitted many names specifically in the latter part 
of the sketch, for brevity. 


Suddenly I realize that I am 
fost becoming one of the oldsters 
of this community. A few are 
older, not many. Strangely, I do 
not feel that way. 


I closc my eycs, and I am 
only a little four-year old girl, 
wrapped up cozily in a home- 
made sleigh, with my family, on 
lenkets in a wagon-box filled 
with straw. Behind clop-clop- 
ping horses, we are sliding down 
the little hill from the old iron 
bridge to the road past the old 
Adams piace (Gene Douglas’ 
now). Through snowy mist, we 
glide through the long aisles of 
Iight, cast in the darkness from 
the windows of this church; light 
that has always secmed symbolic 
to me. 


We turn west, past the old 
Morrison blacksmith shop, where 
the banked forge still faintly 
glows. In the distance, Swedish 
sieigh-Dclls sound, Carlsons’ per- 
haps, few others had them, add- 
ing their charm, es we stop at 
the church with its story-book 
spire. There was no church bell. 

The double doors opened to 
the glory of a beautiful cotton 
wrapped tree, es large as the 
whole alcove could accommo- 
date. I think that the thrill of 
that sight has never been sur- 
passed. What a Christmas eve! 
Here, after the singing of ‘Joy 
to the World’, we children did 
our part. Then the choir, filled 
with the wonderful voices which 
this community always was priv- 
illeged to have, made us realize 
and understand even as children, 
the admonition that man’s first 
duty is to “Praise the Lord’. 


Here I saw this same Christ- 
meas tree catch fire and watched 
it dragged burning down this 
aisle. Yet for years these trees 
were still wravped lovingly by 
our young people, and used with- 
out mishap. 


On this front row, I sat with 
Grandma Douglas as my first 
teacher. Back there, in front of 
huge stoves that stood where the 
furnace openings are, Grandma 
Millikin, Nancy's mother-in-law, 
taught us. We moved farther 
back, and Arthur Lindgren was 
our teacher. The place buzzed 
with other classes. Mrs. Adams 
or my father had the married 
peoples class. One or the other 
was usually Supcrintendent of 
the school, also. 


I can see this room filled to 
standing room for great evange- 
listic meetings. Here, at this al- 
tar we consecrated our lives to 
Christ. Here we made our first 
communion, and joined the Meéth- 
Odist Episcopal Church. Here, I 
was married. There have not 
been too many others. From here, 
I gave up my mother, my sister 
and my father, even as almost 
all of you have done. 

Our joys were simple; picnics 
with baseball and races and 
games. Programs, box suppers, 
and always, the gatherings in 
the homes with music. In those 
days as now the life of the com- 
munity was so commingled, that 
for each other’s sorrow we all 
suffered. As children we lest a 
dear classmate, when she climbed 
on and fell beneath the wheel of 
the wagon driven by her brother 
for the cheese factory. This was 


K@ 


Nellie “Comer. “My “Aunt “Afice 
Lamer was taken, leaving four 
small children. “Why?” The mill 
came to a grinding halt in the 
dead cf night and a young man 
our own cge was snatched from 
our midst - Lee Wilson. During 
the flu epidemic, two processions 
moved at the same time one 
north, one south, through the 
horrible mud of those depressing 
weeks, when two eighth grade 
girls succumbed within twenty- 
four hours of each other. An- 
other, later, with appendicitis. 

These are only examples. I 
mention them, because through 
such trials we somehow kept our 
sense of proportion. We came to 
this church, we read and studied 
the Bible. Whether there was 
preaching or not and often there 
was not, there was Sunday-school 
and the deep fervent prayers of 
devout laymen. Always, there 
was song. Perhaps because we 
were from various churches, but 
met here on common. ground, 
there was always here a kindly 
spirit. It was as though th: mot- 
to was, “Whoso cometh in Spirit 
and in Truth I will in no wise 
Cast out,” 


Can I show you the beginnings 
of this church? It-was the era 
of high wheeled buggies, trot- 
ting horses and buckboards bad 
roads and cither dust or mud. A 
two hour drive to Salina even in 
good weather. Fords on the rivers 
were common where bridges now 
are The 1858 flood had washed 
out all the miliiuis crossings that 
had been here. The T.V. West- 
erns are not so far off as some 


say. It seemed to me, even in 


the nineties, my father would 
rather ford than find a bridge. 
Life was hke that in those days. 

In exemining the Saline Coun- 
ty Atlas for 1884, I found some 
excerpts I think I should give. 
even if it sounds like Saline 
County I’m speaking about. I 
find The City of Salina Town 
Co. was organized March 30, 13859, 
incorporated in 1860. The men 
who organized this company 
were W. A. Phillips, president, 
A. M. Campbell, A. C. Spillman, 
James Muir. and Robert Craw- 
ford. A month later, W. and R. 
H. Bishop and R. Calkins. 


The first church organized in 
Salina was Presbyterian, estab- 
lished May 12 1860. The figst 
minister who served this church 
for six months, ‘was Rev. A. A. 
Morrison, an itinerant preacher. 

Robert Crawford, who wes 
among the original organizers of 
Salina was mv grandfather. His 
widowed mother came from Scct- 
land with her family when my 
grandfather was ten years of age. 
first to Illinois, then to Kansas. 

This first Presbyterian miunis- 
ter, Rev. A. A. Morrison, was 
my great grandfether, the father 
of Exmina Morrison who became 
Mrs. Robert Crawford. 


In 1867, Kansas Pacific (Unicon 
Pacific), constructed to Selina. 
which immediately became a 
heavy cattle shipping point. The 
usual route for southwestern 
herds was from the west down 
the Smoky River, then north 
across a ford, and into Salina. 
This was an old Indian Crossing. 
Sometime before 1873 a grist 
mill was placed west of this 


ford. Here the herds were held 
and watered, and a village 
“prang up. 

In 1883-1884, the Union Pa- 
cific built a branch to McPher- 
son. And when, soon after, the 
Missouri Pacific chose the route 
through this village for its main- 
line instead of through Salina, 
boom was in the air. Salina, stil] 
not large, started as a village. 
With so much in its favor, be- 
cause of a better situation, Sa- 
lina could be outdone. The floods 
changed all that later, but now 
a boom began. And because they 
were in such a hurry, the bridge, 
the iron bridge you all remem- 
ber, was built by popular sub- 
Scripticn instead of waiting for 
the county. The mill was re- 
built and fine screens added for 
white flour. A large hotel with 
a drug store and a saloon was 
added to the two general stores. 
Salina Mill and Elevator came 
in. There were two stations and 
shipping points. The town had 
been laid out and named Bridge- 
port. The first school-house in 
the vicinity was actually No. 14, 
on the northwest corner of the 
intersection of the road that leads 
to the cemetery across what is 
now 8i. 


Accordingly, the town was laid 
out to this road, thence south to 
ithe Bridge. A park was cleared 
just west of the bridge. One huge 
elm dominated this park. The 
town never built up to any ex- 
tent north of the tracks. One 
lone poplar tree on the north- 


west of the highway still re- 
mains of a line of trees that 
marched down from the north 


intersection, on the west Ste of 
Mainstreet. 

If church services were held 
in the school they were few. 
Mostly they were held in the 
homes. With the building of No. 
79 in Bridgeport, No. 14 was 
moved one mile north. It was 
seldom used as a church. 


From Miss Susie Robb of Sa- 
lina, I gained some pertinent 
material. Some of us went. to 
school to her sister Mina Robb, 
and remember George Robb as 
State auditor for many years. 
Their home was east of what is 
now the Bailey place cast of the 
Star school house road. At the 
time of which she speaks, my 
grandfether had sold his home- 
Stead which lay east of Santa 
Fe in Salina with Crawford Ave- 


nue as its southern boundary, 
and bought land south of As- 
Saria, west of the river from 


what is now the Fred Cox place. 
Other Presbytericn families ,had 
sctiled cast ef the river near. I 
quote f:om Miss Robb’s letter. 

“The first church servicee in 
Our community were in 1885, a 
Sunday School at Star school 
house with an occasional min- 
ister from Salina attending. Wm. 
Bishop was the first paid min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Chuhch, 
and later a Rev. Simkins, who 
baptized me, and an carly Meth- 
Odist minister, Dr. Lockwood. 
who was much thought of by 
the Robinsons. Those attending 
and promoting the Sunday Schoo] 
were the Crawfords, the Rittgers, 
Robbs, Earharts, Ed and Roy 
Lamkin (who later married the 
oldest Crawfcrd girl, Marian). 


the Chichesters, 
lated, to. ahe Lamkins, and.Lazry 
Lapsicy, the colcred man_ who 
lived north of Rittgers. The chil- 
dren of these people attended 
day school at Star. Mr. Crawford 
bought land ezst of the river 
just south of Bridgeport, and I 
am not sure just when they 
moved to it. The Roy Lamkins 
and the Chichesters chartered a 
car and left for Washington state. 
The Swedish families in those 
days did not speak English, and 
did not attend Sunday School, at 
least not at Star. 


“AsW-soon as the Crawfosds 
moved ts Bridgeport, through the 
efforts of Mrs. Crawford. mainly, 
the church was built. I remem- 
ber my father saying that. the 
men of the community under the 
direction of a carpenter (which I 
think was Mr. Horning who buiit 
west of the church also) did the 
work, and that Mr. Earhart plas- 
tercd the building. This Earhart 
lived in a stone house, south of 
otar aml east of the road. out 
on the prairie. Sedly, he left his 
family, and they had a hard time. 
walking to Bridgeport for gro- 
cerics, and carrying them home. 
She was a gifted seamstress, and 
finally moved to Salina, then to 
Kansas City. 


who were re- 


“Bridgeport was quite a com- 
munity in those days, and in the 
new church many were added to 


the service. The Mills, of the 
flour mill, Mrs i!."!’s sisters the 
Phillips wh. built the house 


across from the church, later the 
Fagerberg hone. The Hopkins, 
the Dunbars, the Cyrus Lamer 
family, the Juke Lamers, Wheel- 


ers, Duncans, Morrisons, Mc- 
Phaiis, Miulhkins. Later, your 
folks Harry and Addie (Craw- 


ford) Perrill, Fred and Maggie 
Stevens (who by the way, learned 
to play the organ from a key- 
board painted on a box, and was 
organist a number of yeers). 
These, with Mrs, Adams carried 
on the work. There was a fam- 
ily named Brummit too, I re- 
member. Frank Exstrand who 
had the drug store was at one 
time Sunday School superintend- 
ent. My sister Mina always said 
we never had a better teacher 
anytime anywhere than Maggie 
Stevens. 

“Through the years, I must say 
that it was Harry Perrill who 
kept the Sunday Schecol going. 
His work and influence cou!d 
never be estimated or measured. 
Those carly settlers had _ great 
courage and hope, also great dif- 
ficulties. For us it was the long 
ride of eight miles. in cold and 
hot weather. I believe children 
suffered more than grown ups. 


“I am. not (sure.s when ihe 
Bridgeport Church was built, 
probably by 1886. We were Irish, 
and my father’s uscle, Sandy 
Robb of Belfast Ireland, sent 
money for the pulpit Bible used 
for so many years. The foks had 
written about the church. Inci- 
dentally, the Star church services 
were dropped when the church 
was bullt. I always supposed the 
church was outside the Presby- 
tery, therefore no regular min- 
isters. I remember a Rev. Am- 
brose 7 from Roxbury? . @) aso 
ends the quotations from Miss 
Robb’s lctter. 


I want to state, before I go 
farther, that in my work away 
from this church I had the op- 
portunity to observe many other 
early church buildings. I was al- 
ways reminded of the excellence 
of the workmanship in this build- 
ing, and the lovely pews here in 
comparison with others. 

Besides Miss Robb’s letter, I 
have a letter from Mr. Conrad 
Vandervelde of Emporia. He re- 
ports that the minutes of the 
Solomon Presbytery report “En- 
rolling Bridgeport Presbyterian 
Church April 1, 1886. It had been 
organized sometime before that 
date.” 

“On April 3, 1886, ‘Application 
for aid in the erection of a house 
of worship by our church at 
Bridgeport to the amount of six 
hundred dollars, has been pre- 
sented to the committee and we 
have recommended that five 
hundred be granted. They re- 
port fourtecn hundred raised, 
and they expect the house to 
cost two thousand.’ 


“How soon the house was 
crected is not shown, probably 
not entirely completed before 
1887. A minute of Oct. 28, 1890 
says, ‘Elder Mills made a state- 
ment in regard to a burden of 
debt resting cn the Board of 
Trustees, and asking Presbytery 
to devise some means of assist- 
ing them to remove it. Presby- 
tery decided to ask the Board 
of Church crection to appropri- 
ate $100 for their relief.’ 

“We have no other records 
bearing on erection, completion, 
or dedication cf the building. A 
minute’ of ‘date’ “April” 10, 1912 


states, “On motion, the Presby- 
tery decided to disband the Pres- 
byterian Church at Bridgeport, 
and grant the remaining mem- 
bers letters of dismissal as they 
may request, and that the Pres- 
byterian Evangelist Rev. D. C. 
Smith be instructed to negotiate 
the sale of the property for not 
less than $700’.” 


(signed) Conrad Vandervelde 
Hist. Records Com. 
Synod cf Kansas 
Roughly speaking, Bridgeport 
Waste linked with «Rio x.bur y 
through the 90s and early 1900. 
We were so linked at the time 
of disbanding. 


Going back to the erection of 
the “church, one! smightiwsay “it 
ushered in a time of well being, 
along with a desire to become a 
real city. Industries sprang up, 
farms were improved. The Craw- 
fords by then lived in the house 
that now is the first south of the 
bridge, back in the trees at the 
corner. The house is essentially 
as they built it. There were no 
trees then, only straggly ones 
along the creek. The oak grove 
south, and the elms in front were 
all planted by my grandfather. 
Little trees aboundcd, but prairie 
fires and floods had kept down 
timber. Arbor day was observed 
by most schools aind churches. I 
remember when my father was 
instrumental in planting the 
wisps of trees on the school 
house grounds. Hedge was plant- 
ed for fencing on most farms. 


Many of the earliest pioneers 
had the urge to move on. With 
the shifting of families and the 
natural adjustments that came 


€ 


fromm marriages and deaths, the 
Presbyterian members declined, 
while Methodists arriving began 
to have the majority. Also Kan- 
sas Wesleyan University was es- 
tablished, and it was easier to 
get supply pastors from Salina 
than from Emporia, where the 
Presbyterian school was. 


The Crawfords went to Stevens 
Co., where land was opening up, 
to help their large family to 
acquire homesteads. They went 
with the intention of returning. 
They never did, although after 
Mr. Crawford’s death, Grand- 
mother did live here for a time, 
with the orphaned Joslin chil- 
dren, her grandchildren; and her 
son Henry and family were here. 

They left the farm in the hands 
of two sons-in-law, Will Lamer, 
and my _ father, Harry Perrill. 
Father was a Methodist, mother 
was a Presbyterian, as were her 
sister and her husband, Will 
Lamer. At about this time Will 
Lamer’s parents moved to Chase 
County. 


My father taught school at 
Bridgeport, for several years, in 
the late nineties. He had a great 
love for the pupils, many of 
whom were from Swedish fem- 
ilies, cither Mission or Lutheran. 
He understood their ancestry, 
and the reluctance of their par- 
ents to break with tradition. So 
the Non-Denominational or Un- 
ion Sunday school came about. 
If the support of both churches 
was a drain I never heard him 
complain. Indeed, he loved the 
ministers of both churches, and 
all were welcome in our home. 

For some time, 


services were 


conducted every two weeks by 
each. The Presbyterians were 
linked with Roxbury, and the 
Methodists with Mentor and As- 
saria. I remember especially Dr. 
Lott, even visited in his home 
at Roxbury. When Mrs. Will 
Lamer died, his sister Katie (lat- 
er Mrs. Sutcliffe) came. She was 
indefatigable in church work. In 
the following years, the Rittzers 
and the Robbs moved to Salina, 
the Duncans and others depari- 
ed. I feel sure that the Presby- 
terian services were discontinued 
soon after Will Lamer left the 
farm, but that prior to that time 
there were quarterly conferences, 
and so some Methodist orgeani- 
zation. Still the Sunday School 
was Union and the Methodists 
did not own the building. 


One of our dearest and finest 
women was Mrs. Adams, Church 
of the Brethren. It came about 
that when a fifth Sunday oc-- 
curred in the month ,her church 
sent a supply, usually Rev. Bru- 
baker. To my knowledge, no 
other churches evcr held regular 
services here, certainly with any 
thought of cooperating. The Lu- 
therans may have at some time 
had a few afternoon services in 
Swedish and did have a cate- 
chism class at the school house 
in the summers. 


We learned to understand and 
accept the differences in the 
various denominations. Recently, 
a little girl who had not learned 
these differences, came home 
from school confusd. She said to 


her’ mother: “lh -canits saye.ine 
Lord's prayer ‘anymore.”,.Her 
grandmother, shocked, asked 


why. “Because,” said Bonnie, 
who had Presbyterian training, 
“I'm so messed up with the 
‘trespasses’ that I don’t know 
where I am!” (Aren’t we all?) 

We learned that Presbyterians 
said ‘Debtors’, the Methodists 
‘Trespasses’. The Presbyterians 
served communion at the pews, 
the Methodists came to the al- 
tar. We learned that the ladies 
in the little black bonnets al- 
ways knelt when they prayed. 
Everyone was welcome. In some 
ways this was very detrimental, 
because tog many people took 
without assuming any responsi- 
bility. But there were many who 
did assume it, and I would be 
very remiss if I did not pay 
tribute to those who worked so 
hard and faithfully. These were 
the people who were here in the 
years preceding the purchase of 
the church, by the Methodists, 
and through the years from 1912 
through the twenties and early 
thirties. I salute the wonderful 
associations of those years. 

There was a deep religious up- 
surge. The finances of the church 
were taken seriously. The diffi- 
culties were great but we sur- 
mounted them. We played to- 
geiner, we studied together, we 
worked together, we prayed to- 
gether, and may I say we grew 
together. 


Gay 


A note from Myrtle Crawford, 
who lived here part of that time, 
expresses it better than J — 

“I have so many memories of 
that little church, and the people 
who made it such a nice church 
home for me and mine. I have 
never found another to take its 
place. I am sure Grandmother 
Crawford told me of them, but 
I was too happy with the church 
as it was, to give much thought 
to the struggles the older ones 
had in establishing and maintain- 
Ing it. 

As especially instrumental in 
building the church conscience, 
I would mention especially the 
Reverends E. M. Chambers, Ce- 
cil Semans, Mark Smith and Dr. 
Eckland. There were of course 
others. 

Let me close with this thought: 

“If from this quiet place 
Where first for us a spark 
was kindled, 

We each have gone, and from 
That flame have sparked 
within another 

Somewhere, somehow, a deep 
desire to seek . 


The rich fulfillment of a closer 


walk with God — t 
Then still the radiance glows 
from out these windows, 
And none may say how far it 

yet may shine.” 
V.P.T. 1962 
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